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ABSTRACT ARTICLE HISTORY 
Like much of Holmes Welch’s work, the chapter ‘Building and Received 10 November 2016 
Publishing’ in his The Buddhist Revival in China (1968) is a brief Accepted 11 March 2017 
but evocative treatment of a vast topic. The book examines the KEYWORDS 

history of Buddhism in China from the 1860s to 1949, and in this Building; reconstruction; 
particular chapter he covers two main subject areas: the restora- monasteries; revival 
tion and building of Buddhist monasteries, and the publishing and 

distribution of Buddhist printed materials. In this article | will 

examine in detail the arguments and evidence relating to 

Chinese Buddhist building and reconstruction that appear in the 

first section of this chapter and in other published scholarship by 

Welch. | argue that Welch had an insightful, but ultimately limited 

view of building and reconstruction in modern Chinese Buddhism, 

limited not only by the scarcity of resources available to him at the 

time, but also by his basic approach to the study of China. In 

looking at Buddhist building and reconstruction in modern China, 

Welch sought to paint a more accurate picture of Buddhist activity 

and enthusiasm, but in doing so revealed some of his deeply- 

seated assumptions about the nature of Chinese Buddhism. 


Background 


The sacred structures of Chinese Buddhism are referred to by a variety of terms, including 
gielan hl #5 (an abbreviated form of sengqie lanmo {¥4 {ill fi FX, samgharama), jingshe #47 
(vihara), an Ff or #8, yuan [é, and most commonly, si +. In anglophone scholarship the 
terms ‘monastery’ and ‘temple’ are most often used, but these translations are not precise; 
whether or not a particular site had monks or nuns in residence does not always correlate 
with their being termed si or an. Here I will use the term ‘temple’ as a generic term for a 
sacred human-built religious institution of any kind, and will restrict my use of ‘mon- 
astery’ to those institutions well-known for and devoted to the training of monastics.” 
Temples of all affiliations were of enormous religious, cultural, social, and economic 
importance in Chinese history. The history of many sites stretches back centuries, and 
famous temples figure prominently in Chinese poetry and literature. Buddhist temples 
were, and continue to be, nexus points where practice, devotion, merit, and charity are all 
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concentrated in a highly ritualized space that at once serves as a hallowed institution as 
well as a public space for rest and enjoyment.’ 

Confronted with the often elaborate and evocative imagery within Chinese temples, 
foreign visitors who were more accustomed to an iconophobic Protestant Christian 
aesthetic expressed shock, disgust, and ridicule, but also a measure of awe and appre- 
ciation for the depth and variety of religious culture that was on display.* Such scholar- 
ship as was available to Welch in the 1960s and 1970s that had examined Chinese 
Buddhist temples had largely focused on religious art and archaeological history, rather 
than their present architectural state or monastic culture, or the status of temples as 
important sites within Chinese social history.” Notable exceptions to this include 
Chinese Buddhist Monasteries by Johannes Prip-Moller, first published in 1937, which 
includes detailed architectural studies of Buddhist temples based on first-hand field- 
work and an extensive study of Huiju Temple #/#3# on Baohua shan #¥ 4 11;° ‘Rural 
Temples around Hsiian-Hua (South Chahar),’ a long article published in 1951 that 
reports on fieldwork undertaken in 1948 investigating all temples in Xuanhua subpre- 
fecture ‘=i{4)¥;’ and Wolfram Eberhard’s groundbreaking experiment published in 
1964 that used punch cards to collate data on temples drawn from local gazetteers.® 
There were also a number of scattered references in general works, descriptions or 
depictions of temples such as the photograph and description of Jiangtian Temple {.X 
SF on Jinshan 4211) published in 1874.” 

In scholarship published prior to 1968, Welch touched upon but never thoroughly 
discussed the topic of Buddhist temple-building and reconstruction. In 1960 he 
described different types of active Buddhist institutions in Hong Kong, as well as 
aspects of their livelihood such as their financial operation and welfare activities.'° In 
1961 he published an article that used what scarce resources were then available to 
discern the state of Buddhism in the People’s Republic of China, and described the 
repair and reconstruction of Buddhist temples that had occurred since 1950 under the 
banner of preserving ‘cultural monuments.’ He would later return to this topic in more 
detail in Buddhism under Mao (1972).'' In 1967, the first book of his trilogy on Chinese 
Buddhism, The Practice of Chinese Buddhism, 1900-1950, primarily discussed the 
human element of monastic communities, and in doing so also mentions the buildings 
and rooms that were important for the functioning of the monastery. At times in that 
book Welch describes the ‘hereditary’ temples as being in a state of disrepair and ill 
repute.'” Chapter eight of Practice, however, is devoted to the economy of monasteries, 
and several of the book’s appendices are related to monastic property and income; 
important issues in the ongoing maintenance of monastic buildings.’* 


‘Building and publishing’ 


The first section in chapter five of The Buddhist Revival in China, “Building and 
Publishing, is thus the first instance in Welch’s scholarship where the topics of 
Buddhist building and reconstruction are addressed in detail. Where he does cite 
particular instances of temple building and reconstruction, it is in order to advance 
one central argument: that there is, in Chinese history, a cyclical pattern of temple 
decay, destruction, and restoration, to which all Chinese religious structures are subject. 
Here Welch takes a macro-historical view rather than focusing on the history of any 
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particular temple, which is perhaps a consequence of his lack of direct access to most 
Chinese temples during his period of research. In the following sections I will examine 
the precise relationship between Welch’s understanding of these cycles of building and 
reconstruction, and the narrative of the ‘revival’ of Chinese Buddhism referenced in the 
title of his 1968 volume. 

From the very outset of the chapter, Welch characterizes the cycle of decay and 
restoration as something distinctive about Chinese culture. He describes how, in contrast 
to other cultures that ‘delight in maintenance,’ Chinese monastic buildings are regularly 
allowed to fall into disarray and even ruin. Thus, rather than undergoing a series of minor 
repairs as part of regular, preventative maintenance, Welch sees Chinese Buddhist 
buildings as experiencing much more drastic swings between periods of good repair 
and those of abject ruin. Temples may require periodic reconstruction (chongxiu #1) 
involving repairs to one or two buildings, but inevitably the inexorable forces of decay 
would require a full restoration (zhongxing 'f'#%) of the entire complex. Welch describes 
a temple restoration as a major undertaking, one that, crucially, involved the renewal of 
both the human and the material elements of the site. Although bricks and stone may 
have been the most visible elements in temple restoration, the rectification of discipline, 
and the installation of strong leadership, were equally important to this process. 

The archetypal restoration described by Welch begins with a temple in disrepair and 
disrepute, with lax monastic discipline and a reputation in tatters. All this begins to 
change with the arrival of a charismatic and disciplined abbot, under whose leadership 
the monastic discipline would be rectified, in turn attracting greater support from the 
laity. Fundraising campaigns and donations would stabilize monastic finances and enable 
the repair of monastic buildings or even the construction of new structures, while 
improved relations with the locality would make possible the return of lost property 
rights and the recovery of revenue streams from tenants.'* After a time, however, the 
monastery would inevitably fall victim to a new disaster, such as a devastating fire, 
destruction wrought by marauding soldiers, or simply mismanagement under a new, 
less capable abbot. As circumstances put pressure on monastic discipline, lay support 
would dwindle and talented monks would flee, bringing it back to a spiritually and 
materially dilapidated state, the nadir of the cycle. This cycle of decay, restoration, and 
subsequent decay is described by Welch as a natural and inevitable process of history, and 
not indicative of any particular fault or corruption within Buddhism per se. 

Welch does not, however, clearly establish how the concrete circumstances of 
Chinese Buddhist temples in the modern era fit into this ‘timeless’ cycle of historical 
inevitability. Having established the historical trajectory of monastic structures and 
communities, he proceeds to ask whether Buddhism in modern China was in an 
exceptionally worse state than it had been previously. On the one hand he argues 
against a pervasive bias in Western sources, which is further examined in chapter eleven 
of Buddhist Revival, that emphasized the decayed state of Buddhism in contrast to its 
historical splendor. Many monasteries during the Republican era were simply at the 
bottom of this historical cycle of decay, he argues, having seen many periods of 
prosperity in the past and presumably able to undergo restoration again in the future. 
He thus concludes that modern monasteries should not be seen as especially corrupt 
compared to the past.'” He cites, for example, several restoration projects undertaken 
by Xuyun /ifZ (1864-1959) in the northeast of China, and uses this example to 
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reiterate the importance of providing strong leadership and restoring monastic disci- 
pline, two areas at which Xuyun excelled, before the material conditions of the 
monastery could be repaired.'® Yet he remains ambivalent about the larger significance 
of the high rate of temple restoration projects in the modern era: it may indicate that 
the Buddhist community was still strong enough to recover from periods of disaster 
such as the Taiping War of 1850-1864, but it could also be an indication that elements 
of the community were lax enough to make such restorations necessary.'’ This 
ambivalent stance is reiterated in Welch’s assessment of temple building during the 
late Qing and Republican periods, noting some examples of new temples constructed 
under the leadership of Tanxu {i jf (1875-1963) and his disciples in northeast China. 
Although such construction work would, Welch says, be an ‘unequivocal sign of vigor,’ 
he does not interpret this as a clear sign of vitality among Buddhists in modern China. 
Instead, he cites the view of ‘the [former] abbot of [Jinshan], namely Taicang AYA 
(1895-1968), that both new temples and temple restorations could only take place 
thanks to the right people with the right character. Thus, Welch implies, all we can 
determine about Buddhism in the Republican era is that there were at least a few of the 
right people who were capable of leading such restorations. He concludes that there was 
not a significantly higher rate of building and reconstruction - and thus, no greater 
monastic prosperity — in the Republican era than in the late Qing.’* 

There are a number of serious problems inherent to Welch’s arguments in this section 
regarding Buddhist temple destruction, reconstruction, and the overall vitality of Buddhism 
in modern China. First, in viewing the modern history of Chinese Buddhist temples within 
the framework of the restoration cycle, Welch does not distinguish destructive external 
factors, such as natural disasters and damage from violence, from the internal issues of 
corruption within the monastic community or lax discipline. A rash of destruction brought 
upon temples by war would not necessarily be indicative of a lack of vitality among 
Buddhist institutions, or of falling standards in monastic discipline. The late Qing and 
Republican eras certainly had their share of external disasters, including floods, famines, 
warfare, and the targeted destruction of religious sites as part of anti-idolatry or anti- 
superstition campaigns. The impact of the Taiping War, for example, struck Chinese 
Buddhism in one of its economic and monastic heartlands, and had long-lasting conse- 
quences on monastic training, scriptural publishing, and temple economies. That Buddhist 
centers such as Jinshan could rebuild at all in the years following such a period of total 
devastation should indicate to us that those forces that contribute to reconstruction - 
strong monastic leadership, lay support, the sponsorship of social and political elites, and so 
on - were still quite strong. In fact, there appears to have been an explosion in the 
rebuilding of all types of temples in the decades following the end of the Taiping War." 

Welch raises a second point at the end of this section of Buddhist Revival. He 
accurately identifies the two central difficulties faced by scholars of his time in trying 
to understand the modern history of temple restoration: strong biases in the sources 
that were then available, and, closely related to this, a general lack of data on the subject 
overall.”° This awareness of the limitations imposed by the sources available to him 
likely accounts for the equivocal nature of his observations on the general trend of 
restoration during this period. There were certainly Buddhist temples that were restored 
or newly built, but whether this indicated that Buddhism still commanded strong 
support in modern China, or whether they simply represented the last phase in a 
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centuries-long cycle quickly losing its inertia, he was not ready to determine. In fact, 
after 1968’s Buddhist Revival in China, Welch never again discusses the topic of temple 
reconstruction in terms of large-scale historical cycles. He later returns to discuss some 
related issues in chapters two and five of his 1972 volume Buddhism under Mao, in 
which he examines the processes by which monastic land holdings and income were 
lost in the land reforms of the early People’s Republic of China era, the occupation of 
temples for use as schools, barracks, factories and so on, and the relatively limited 
outright destruction of temples in the period immediately following the 1949 liberation. 
He also outlines then-recent reconstruction campaigns on the part of the Chinese state 
to repair Buddhist sites for use as symbols of Chinese cultural history, where the 
government could host visiting cultural delegations and prominent political leaders as 
part of China’s Cold War foreign relations strategy.” 


Buddhist revival 


While Welch’s discussion of Buddhist building and reconstruction is mostly limited to this 
one section of chapter five in The Buddhist Revival, the concepts he evokes, especially those 
relating to the historical cycle of restoration, have a broader significance in his work. There 
is a close connection between the life cycle described for the buildings and monastics of a 
single monastery, and the much larger-scale phenomenon of the Buddhist ‘revival’ (fuxing 
4258). Although the notion ofa revival is, perhaps unsurprisingly, referenced quite often in 
Buddhist Revival, which is by far the most often cited book within Welch’s scholarship, 
Welch repeatedly questions the assertion that the trends and movements he described 
should properly be termed a ‘revival’ at all. Recent works, including the articles in this 
journal issue, have cast a critical eye on narratives of a Buddhist revival in modern China, 
revealing the polemical and rhetorical role it played within Buddhist discourses. Yet it is still 
important to understand precisely what Welch meant by a Buddhist revival, and why he 
was so hesitant to see such a process in the history of modern Chinese Buddhism. This is 
important not only because his work remains influential and inspiring today, but also 
because doing so allows us to sharpen our own understanding of the processes in play when 
speaking of the history of Buddhism in modern China. 

In chapter twelve of Buddhist Revival, “The Meaning of the Revival,’ Welch draws 
together several of the central arguments of earlier chapters, and directly addresses the 
issue of a Chinese Buddhist revival that had previously been mentioned but repeatedly 
set aside. He begins by noting that at least part of the revival reported in Western 
accounts was due to a change in perspective on the part of Western observers, as the 
narratives they produced began to shift from an anti-Buddhist and anti-Chinese 
religions bias towards a more nuanced and appreciative view.” I would add that this 
process was greatly helped along by the rise to prominence of spokespersons who were 
able to articulate their Buddhist ideas in ways that appealed to those outside of Chinese 
society. Chief among such spokespeople was Taixu A jiif (1890-1947), whose stature in 
the historical record has likely far outstripped the extent of his influence on Chinese 
Buddhist communities during his lifetime. Taixu was adept at using publicity to 
advance his projects of reform and innovation, quickly becoming among the best- 
known Chinese Buddhist monks abroad. Many of his reforms, it is important to note, 
only ever existed on paper, but for those who took such plans for granted it would have 
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appeared that a great many associations, study groups, and other institutions were 
emerging under his leadership.”* 

Welch also notes that there are biases inherent in the accounts of Chinese Buddhists 
themselves, from reformists overstating the vitality of the revival in order to make their 
own work appear more successful than it may have been, to those who had personal 
scores to settle against particular monastics or institutions, and thus reported on them 
in a negative way.”* Many of his own Chinese monastic informants, ousted from temple 
networks on the mainland and thrust into unfamiliar contexts such as Hong Kong and 
Taiwan, were likely part of this latter group. Yet another type of bias is mentioned by 
Welch only in passing, but was also potentially a major factor in shaping public 
perceptions of Chinese Buddhism: that religious reformers themselves could emphasize 
the state of decay in order to motivate people toward a greater enthusiasm for positive 
change. The role of the ‘revival’ as a strategic device in the late Qing and Republican 
eras is the subject of the paper by Erik Schicketanz in this issue. This trend was already 
present in the work of the Ming-era reformer Lianchi Zhuhong ji}th*#KZ (1535-1615), 
whose writings were popular among the late-Qing publisher and educator Yang 
Wenhui #7 SC (1837-1911) and others, and the influence of which certainly merits 
greater scrutiny than is present in Welch’s work.” Ultimately, the rhetoric of revival 
can carry an enormous amount of emotive power, making the reality behind the 
rhetoric exceptionally difficult to discern. 

Near the end of chapter twelve, Welch puts forward a startling argument that, I 
believe, has been largely overlooked in discussions of his scholarship: that the very 
elements making up the revival were transforming Buddhism into something that was 
not, in fact, Buddhism; that the so-called revival was in fact a deviation from what he 
understood to be orthodox Buddhist tradition; and that the revival itself was doomed to 
failure since it was such a deviation from the core of what Buddhism ‘ought’ to be.”° 
And yet Welch selects ‘revival’ as the key term in the title of his book, and devotes a 
great deal of attention to monastic and lay Buddhists associated with the revival. It is as 
if he wanted it both ways: there was a revival consisting of the developments he 
examines in his book, but there was not a revival because it was deviating from the 
path of orthodoxy as he understood it. Welch’s stance on the revival is much more than 
a question of specific semantics; it cuts at the root of the meaning of nearly a century of 
Chinese Buddhist innovation. In the remainder of this section, I will seek to understand 
what exactly Welch may have had in mind by an authentic revival, and why he thought 
modern Chinese Buddhism did not qualify as one. 

Although Welch’s work devotes a great deal of attention to Buddhists in modern 
China, especially considering how seldom it was the subject of scholarship in his day, it 
is clear that he still felt that Chinese Buddhist monasticism lacked the vitality of earlier 
eras.’ In chapter twelve of Revival he lists six categories of religious engagement where 
modern Buddhism had fallen short of their cultural ancestors: “doctrinal ferment,’ 
strong state support, enthusiastic popular participation, creativity in the arts, growth 
in the number of buildings or size of the saigha, and the purification of monastic 
discipline.” Yet I would argue that in each of these categories, modern Chinese 
Buddhism experienced its own form of vitality - qualitatively distinct from that of 
earlier periods, but significant nonetheless. First, by “doctrinal ferment’ I understand 
Welch to be referring to the rich production of innovative teachings that characterized 
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medieval Buddhism, and which gave rise to the Pure Land and Chan schools, among 
others. Yet with the doctrinal foundations of Buddhism well established by the modern 
period, was a replay of such intellectual fecundity even possible? Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, should the very real attempts on the part of monastic and lay Buddhists to 
grapple with issues of modernity, science, nationalism, and so on, not be considered a 
wave of doctrinal fecundity in the modern era?”® 

Second, it would have been very unlikely to find the same type of state support for 
Buddhism during the Republican era as had occurred in earlier dynasties. The Chinese 
state had been irrevocably transformed in 1912, was de jure committed to the freedom 
of religious belief, and although attempts were made, it never succeeded in establishing 
a state-centered religion on par with the status of Shinto in Japan.°° Yet in spite of these 
radically altered conditions, Buddhism received support from highly placed civil and 
military officials within Nationalist and warlord regimes, with figures as diverse as Dai 
Jitao ¥#k2= My (1890-1949) and Ma Hongkui gi (1892-1970) sponsoring Buddhist 
assemblies and the reconstruction of Buddhist monasteries.*! 

Third, Welch lists ‘popular participation,’ and given the nature of available sources, 
this aspect of Buddhist activity in modern China is especially difficult to measure. Yet 
the numerous publishing and rebuilding projects that were reported on in the pages of 
Buddhist periodicals from the period do list dozens, sometimes hundreds of names of 
donors, and when amounts are listed they are at times very small. These reports, while 
not definitive, hint at a continued broad-based participation in Buddhist activities. We 
might also note the nationwide distribution networks of Buddhist publishers, and the 
thousands of titles they produced as further evidence of popular participation in a 
vibrant Buddhist reading culture.** 

The fourth of Welch’s categories is the arts, but here too a counterpoint is provided 
by the now well-known examples of the poet and artist Hongyi 5/— (Li Shutong 2 
lJ, 1880-1942), the artist and calligrapher Wang Yiting —-—** (Wang Zhen Fix, 
1867-1938), and the painter and manhua artist Feng Zikai "-{ (1898-1975). Feng’s 
work is particularly notable for having been published widely in newspapers, and for 
highlighting the issues of animal welfare and vegetarianism, both of which had gained a 
new prominence in modern media.*° All three of these figures are mentioned elsewhere 
in Welch’s Buddhist Revival, but are not cited in this section in defense of modern 
Chinese Buddhist artistic creativity. 

The final two of Welch’s categories relate specifically to monastics, and raise issues 
similar to those discussed in the section on temple-building and reconstruction. First, 
he states that the modern era did not see the same rate of monastic building or growth 
in monastic numbers as in the past, but in both cases exact numbers are impossible to 
determine. No detailed national survey of temples in China was ever completed in the 
Republican era, and the accuracy of local reports varies widely. 

In addition, reported numbers of monastics in the Republican era were hampered by, 
among other things, a lack of consensus on what precisely qualifies a person as a 
monastic, and thus such studies cannot provide a reliable dataset for comparison.° 4 Tf 
any comparison were to be attempted, however, the singular destructive event of the 
Taiping War (1850-1864) would certainly have exerted an immense downward pres- 
sure on the number of temples, and yet my recent research suggests that on the whole, 
religious structures damaged during the war were rebuilt within a generation, 
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sometimes within a few years of peace being restored.*’ The resurgence of temple 
building and repair, among them many Buddhist sites, in the post-Taiping reconstruc- 
tion strongly indicates that there was still a great deal of resilience and vitality in the 
realm of sacred sites, Buddhist temples included. 

Finally, Welch faults modern Chinese Buddhism for not successfully working toward 
the purification of monastic discipline, an aspect of religious practice that would be 
exceptionally difficult to gauge. Here too, Welch’s stance is confusingly equivocal, as he 
notes that avoiding a return to the great wealth, and thus great ‘corruption,’ possessed 
by Buddhist monasteries in the Tang and Song eras was a positive aspect to the so- 
called revival, perhaps indicating that he suspected modern monasteries were not so 
corrupt after all.°° Ultimately, he leaves unresolved the question of how one might 
quantify or measure levels of monastic discipline. 

Thus, not only was the revival not a revival, but the changes that did take place were, 
in Welch’s view, moving in the wrong direction. He sees these changes as a series of 
innovations characterized by a ‘redirection from the religious to the secular,’ changes 
that never influenced the Chinese population on any significant scale, and which 
concealed trends that would have led to the demise of Buddhism as a living religion 
were it not for the intercession of the Communist victory in 1949. Welch supports this 
latter claim by identifying three areas where Buddhists were losing touch with changing 
social and economic realities: Buddhism had no way of contributing to the vanguard of 
Chinese intellectual life; monasteries could not effectively reform their administration 
to put them on a stable economic footing; and the religious practice of monastics was 
being replaced by administrative duties, writing and lecturing, and travel. If Buddhism 
in China had continued down its path without the intervention of the Communists in 
mainland China, Welch claims, ‘it would have been reduced in the end partly to an 
imitation of the YMCA and partly to an object of sterile philosophizing and academic 
study in libraries and museums.”*” 

This observation is all the more striking when we consider how important these 
aspects were to so many major figures in modern Chinese Buddhism: cultivating 
elite patronage; engagement with intellectual discussions via print media including 
the medium of the periodical press; organizing lay associations as venues for 
fundraising and other pious activities; establishing seminaries for Buddhist educa- 
tion, and publishing academic works on Chinese Buddhism; and continuing the 
longstanding practice of traveling around China to learn from many teachers and to 
broaden one’s experience. The late-Qing layperson Yang Wenhui, whom Welch 
notes is often called the ‘father’ of the revival, engaged in many activities that fall 
outside the realm of proper Buddhist endeavor as defined by Welch: his short-lived 
but influential school for laypeople and monastics being but one example.** Welch’s 
indictment of these trends within Chinese Buddhism, and his refusal to view them 
as part of a revival properly termed, is clearly rooted in a normative vision of proper 
Buddhist practice that excludes aspects such as those listed above. The outlines of 
this vision might be found in The Practice of Chinese Buddhism, 1900-1950, where 
the overwhelming emphasis is on the monastic practices of prayer, meditation, and 
ritual, with little attention given to a wider scope of religious practice that could 
have included printing, lay associations, and so on. The sharp disconnect between 
Welch’s understanding of orthodox Chinese Buddhist practice and the types of 
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phenomena described throughout The Buddhist Revival requires closer inspection. 
What might Welch have had in mind when he envisioned a Buddhist revival? 


Narratives of revival, restoration, and reconstruction 


One strategy for better understanding Welch’s perspective on the Buddhist revival is to 
examine some related historical narratives of change that appear to have influenced his 
thinking. A cyclical model for change is a central component of traditional East Asian 
cosmological thought, as reflected in concepts such as the Five Phases (wuxing 1141), 
and in the understanding that the downfall of a dynasty is signaled by natural disasters 
and unnatural portents.*’ Chinese Buddhist cosmology, which drew on both South and 
East Asian concepts, is based upon a narrative of endless cycles of creation and 
destruction, realized on the cosmic level through periods of immense time such as 
the kalpa (jiebo #)iZ/jie H}) and on the human level through the cycle of rebirth in the 
six realms (liudao 7\ il). Buddhist teachings themselves are understood to pass through 
cycles, as a new Buddha appears in the world and then passes away, and the Dharma 
that they have introduced into the world gradually fades after the period of True 
Dharma (zhengfa iF?%), through a period of the Semblance Dharma (xiangfa (Ri), 
and finally to the End Dharma (mofa <7), until a new Buddha appears in the world to 
begin the process anew.*’ Concepts relating to the age of the End Dharma were deeply 
influential on Buddhist religious thought as well as popular Chinese religious culture, in 
which political disorder, natural and human disasters, and the decline of religious 
teachings were combined into a millenarian narrative of the Latter Age (moshi 7X ttt). 
Popular religious groups also incorporated ideas of the religious elect, and the promise 
of future salvation and the establishment of a utopia on earth, sometimes leading to 
rebellion against a worldly bureaucracy that they saw as hopelessly corrupt.*’ 

Although these narratives portray decay and corruption as inevitable aspects of 
cyclical time, they all have embedded within them the potential to interrupt the cycle 
through a concerted effort, reversing the tide of decay, and bringing matters back 
toward a state of vitality and strength. On the level of dynastic rule, this was con- 
ceptualized as a restoration (zhongxing {'S#), a term used in Chinese historiography to 
describe the recovery experienced during the reigns of King Xuan of Zhou Ji) ‘iF (r. 
ninth to eighth centuries pce), Emperor Guangwu of Han Y Gi (r. 25-57 ce), and 
Emperor Suzong of Tang Jf Ai ax (r. 756-762). In the face of a decline in the ability of 
the dynasty to hold the mandate of heaven, signified by the appearance of external and 
internal disasters, a restoration was always possible. It required sufficient moral power 
on the part of the emperor and able leadership by officials, who would be able to 
suppress rebellious elements and return stability and prosperity to the realm. In each 
case, however, the restoration of centralized power only delayed the inevitable decline 
and fall of the dynasty, which descended into rebellion and chaos until a new emperor 
rose to power, initiating the cycle anew.” 

An isomorphic process was also imagined within Buddhist teachings, in which 
awareness of the decline of the Dharma and the state of being born into an era of 
End Dharma is used, not to fatalistically dismiss the possibility of salvation, but rather 
as a rhetorical prelude to enthusiastic encouragements to diligent practice. One example 
of this can be seen in the writings of the charismatic and influential late-Ming master 
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Zhuhong, mentioned above, who encouraged his students to practice diligently and to 
embrace Pure Land recitation as a practice appropriate to the age. The early 1600s was 
later viewed as a period of ‘renewal’ within Chinese Buddhism, where in the face of 
such difficulties as a movement to turn temples into Confucian schools, leaders such as 
Zhuhong inspired a renewal of devotion and practice.** For his part, however, Welch 
does not connect Buddhist developments in the modern period to conceptions of the 
End Dharma, even though the writings of Chinese Buddhists during this era are replete 
with references to this notion and its implication that individuals must, more than ever, 
dedicate strenuous efforts to cultivation. 

The concepts of a dynastic restoration and of a Buddhist revival were also linked to each 
other historically, precisely at the start of the period that Welch covers in his Buddhist 
Revival volume. A notion of a historical zhongxing was widely cited as inspiration and model 
for the Tongzhi Restoration (Tongzhi zhongxing |F)14 #2) of the 1860s and 1870s, a period 
of reform initiated under the Tongzhi emperor in the wake of the Taiping War, which had 
killed tens of millions and carved swathes of destruction through China’s economic 
heartland.** This was precisely the moment when the first figures that Welch associates 
with the Buddhist revival, people like Yang Wenhui, began their work. The goal sought by 
Restoration leaders was not a strict return to tradition, nor did they seek radical change to 
the same degree as the revolutionaries that would rise to power two generations later. 
Instead, they saw restoration as the selective recovery of ancient practices to meet present 
circumstances, mixing elements old and new to preserve the best values and institutions, and 
to make use of new opportunities.*° China’s poor performance in recent wars with European 
powers was a worrying sign of dynastic weakness, and prompted experiments in reorganiz- 
ing the military and the domestic production of modern weapons of war. Novelty, firmly 
based in tradition while adapted to new circumstances, was already understood to be part of 
the restoration process. Examples include the construction of innovative institutions such as 
the Fuzhou Arsenal (Fuzhou zaochuan chang #fij)| 1214 /iig), and the radical reorientation of 
Qing foreign relations from a tribute-state model toward a community of sovereign states.*” 
To this, we can also add the influence from Japanese Buddhism that was beginning to shape 
Chinese ideas about narratives of decline and plans for reform from the late nineteenth 
century onward. In his article in this issue, Eric Schicketanz reveals both the pervasive 
influence of a rhetoric of decline in the late Qing, as well as that of Japanese sectarian 
frameworks for visions of how doctrinal and institutional reconstruction ought to proceed.*® 

One of Welch’s central arguments in the final chapter of The Buddhist Revival is that 
the changes taking place within Buddhism were moving it away from authenticity. Yet 
the restoration of the Tongzhi era, which mirrors the historical narrative of the 
Buddhist revival, introduced much that was new in the name of preserving the status 
quo: is it possible then that the Buddhist revival was operating within a similar 
paradigm, a least in its first few decades?*? This would mean that rather than seeking 
radical change, the leaders of the revival had in mind a creative adaptation to changed 
circumstances within well-established patterns of renewal. In contrast, Welch’s view of 
orthodox Buddhism appears rather like an artifact in a museum, untouched by history 
and unbothered by novelty. What Welch had in mind when he imagined how a proper 
‘revival’ might have unfolded was, I would argue, something that fit into the cyclical 
pattern of temple decay and restoration described in chapter five. Just as a temple 
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complex must, from time to time, be rejuvenated both on a human and on a material 
level, so too could there be larger-scale revival movements within Buddhism. 

Yet the goal of these movements was restoring what was lost, not moving in new 
directions. Welch clearly states that ‘the term “revival” should mean that what has 
declined or expired is restored to the form it originally had, like the resurrection of the 
dead on the Day of Judgment.’”° He further notes that such an exact recovery was never 
possible, and so movements to regain at least some of what had existed before might be 
better termed a ‘revitalization.’ In any case, such efforts had been required before and 
would have to be undertaken again; they were part of an inevitable cycle. Restoration 
was not a special requirement of the modern era, and thus modern solutions were not 
needed to address it. Importantly, the Buddhist developments that Welch cites as 
evidence that the revival failed to recapture earlier periods of religious prosperity run 
in precisely the opposite direction of those that form part of the temple restoration 
cycle described in chapter five. We might imagine Welch arguing that developing new 
material and social technologies such as modern publishing companies and urban lay 
societies was not in the spirit of a temple restoration, which modeled itself on the past 
and sought to recreate the structures, both human and material, of earlier eras. 

Welch might well have had some sense that the historical prototype for restoration 
was not, in principle at least, opposed to innovation. In the final paragraph of chapter 
twelve, when discussing what might happen in China if the Communist restrictions on 
religion were removed in the future, he points out that ‘religious practices have seemed 
to fade away only to rise again, perhaps in new forms.””' Certainly, given the complexity 
of the topic, Welch’s own thinking on the matter was not necessary fully developed; but 
there does seem to be a larger significance to the cycle of building and reconstruction 
beyond that of individual sacred sites: perhaps it constituted part of Welch’s imagined 
format for how Buddhism ought to have been revived in the modern era. Seen in these 
terms, temple restoration can lend a crucial context to his arguments about the larger 
issue of the revival of Chinese Buddhism during the late Qing and Republican eras. 


Conclusion: building, reconstruction, and the ‘Buddhist Revival’ beyond Welch 


The ‘Buddhist Revival’ as described by Welch can thus refer to one of two contradictory 
phenomena: an authentic revival involving the ‘restoration of the past’ in which lost 
vitality is restored; or a false revival, a ‘redirection’ that restores very little of the past but 
introduces much that is new.°” Welch clearly felt that most elements that other authors 
had connected with the revival were too new to be ‘proper’ Chinese Buddhism, and yet as 
noted above, in Buddhist Revival he devotes a great deal of effort in exploring the history 
of lay associations, religious associations, and innovative figures such as Taixu, the very 
elements he argues could not have constituted an authentic revival of Buddhism. 

In this essay I have argued that Welch’s work on Buddhist building and reconstruc- 
tion provides a possible context for better understanding the conflicted nature of his 
views on the revival. The notion of Buddhist temples proceeding through cycles of 
decay and restoration appears to have had strong resonances with narratives regarding 
the long-term decay and revival of Buddhist teachings, both for figures in the late Qing 
and Republican periods, and for Welch himself. Just as temples periodically needed to 
undergo thorough restoration under the leadership of a capable and charismatic abbot, 
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so too could Buddhism ‘writ large’ be seen to have undergone periods of restoration 
under figures such as Zhuhong in the final decades of the Ming, or Yang Wenhui in the 
final years of the Qing. Although Welch repeatedly confesses his lack of expertise in 
Buddhist doctrine, as at the beginning of The Practice of Chinese Buddhism, his strong 
objections to novel elements introduced in the modern period belies an underlying 
normative view about what Buddhism ought, and ought not, to be. 

Fifty years on from the publication of The Buddhist Revival, we now benefit from 
a much wider range of research materials available to us, access to Buddhist com- 
munities on the Chinese mainland, and the hindsight of seeing a second wave of 
Buddhist revival in the wake of the religious reforms of the 1980s. We continue to 
research this period of Chinese Buddhism, not to determine whether or not there 
was a ‘revival’ per se but rather to understand what role such ideas played in the 
manifold transformations in religious culture during this formative period of 
Chinese Buddhist history. 
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